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Looking Ahead 


Two-Thirds of Mothers Expected to Hold Job in 1990 

What happened to the full-time housewife and mother? At 
present, there are fewer than a third of American wives who are 
full-time homemakers raising children. The role of full-time 
housewife and mother is fast becoming the exception rather than 
the rule. A group of employment experts have predicted that two 
of every three American mothers will be holding a job in 1990 as 
increasing numbers of women continue from the home to the 
workplace during the next decade. The Subtle Revolution: 
Women at Work, a book written by six economists and 
sociologists, describes the sharp increase in female employment 
as a revolution that is affecting *‘virtually all of our social and 
economic arrangements.*’ According to the book, an estimated 
11 million women will be entering the labor market by the end 
of the next decade, and the niajority will be mothers. Ralph 
Smith, an economist who edited the book, says that a 
combination of economic and social reasons accounts for the 
movement of women into the job market. These include a 
sharply declining birth rate, increased employment opportunities 
and higher salaries for women, a family’s desire to keep up with 
inflation by having two wage-earners, and changing social 
attitudes about sexual roles. As a result of this phenomenon, 
there will be an increased need for more child-care facilities. 


Consumer Expenditure Surveys 

Two interrelated surveys to determine recent changes in 
consumer buying patterns in the United States are underway. 
Conducted by the U.S. Department of Commerce’s Bureau of 
the Census for the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS), the purpose of the surveys is to provide more 
current information for revising the BLS Consumer Price Index 
(CPI). The index measures changes in the purchasing power of 
the dollar and compares what goods and services cost in the 
most recent month with what they cost a month, a year, or 
several years earlier. The surveys are expected to show how 
consumer costs change over a period of time by recording 
expenditures for all goods and services made by an average 
American family. Figures from the surveys will replace 
consumer buying information last gathered by the Census 
Bureau for BLS in 1972-73. Henceforth, the surveys will be 
conducted on a continuing basis. In the Diary Survey, diaries 
were placed in some 7,700 households, representing urban and 
rural populations, to obtain information on purchases of items 
such as food, beverages, personal care products, clothing and 
gasoline over a 2-week period. In the Quarterly Interview 
Survey, interviewers will visit about 8,600 additional 
households once every 3 months for five consecutive quarters to 
obtain information on more expensive items such as utilities, 
vehicle-operating expenses, mortgage or rent payments, and 
vacations. Periodic reports from the surveys will present 


information on current consumer spending patterns, showing 
how Americans are affected by rising prices and other changes 
in the economy. 


HUD Property Reports Save Consumers Millions 

According to a survey conducted by HUD’s Office of Interstate 
Land Sales Registration (OILSR), one out of five lot buyers is 
likely to cancel the sales contract during the required 3-day 
cooling-off period, thereby saving consumers millions of dollars 
each year in real estate speculation. The 12-month survey 
consisted of canvassing developers in 33 States. Information 
supplied by nearly 40 developers showed that of the more than 
20,000 prospective buyers, 9,020 signed sales agreements. Of 
this number, | ,725 cancelled the contract during the 3-day 
cooling-off period. OILSR Administrator Patricia Worthy noted 
that: ‘*The survey results clearly show that many consumers 
decide not to buy after reading the Property Report or cancel 
their contracts once they ’ve had a chance to read the Report 
away from the pressure of a sales presentation. 


The following tips are offered to prospective land buyers: 
Don’t buy land site unseen. 
Ask for and read a Property Report before signing anything. 
Don’t be rushed into signing a contract. 
Be sure all promises are in writing. 
Don’t be afraid to cancel within the 3 days provided by law. 
Questions about the terms of your contract should be directed 
to a lawyer. 
© If you do get stuck, contact OILSR. 


$726 Million Earmarked to House Elderly and Handicapped 
HUD has announced the reservation of more than $726 million 
to finance over 20,000 housing units for the elderly and 
handicapped. The funds, in the form of direct loans, will go to 
347 private, nonprofit sponsoring organizations and will be used 
either to finance new construction or for substantial 
rehabilitation of existing structures in 44 States and Puerto Rico. 
Nationally, the units include 18,227 for the elderly and 2,217 
units for the nonelderly handicapped. The reservations are 
authorized under Section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959 as 
amended. Section 202 offers direct, long-term Federal loans to 
eligible private, nonprofit groups to finance rental housing and 
related facilities for the elderly or the handicapped. 


Conferences to note 

Energy Sensitive Land Development, sponsored by HUD and 
The Rutgers University Center for Urban Policy Research, 
Embassy Row Hotel, Dec. 3-4, Wash., D.C. — Shopping 
Centers U.S.A., Dec. 13-14, L’Enfant Plaza Hotel, Wash.,D.C. 
For more information, contact: Ms. Mary Picarella, 

(201) 932-3133. 
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Editor’s Note: This month’s focus on youth highlights some of 
the issues given national and international attention during this 
year’s observance of the International Year of the Child. Susan 
Judd, HUD’s IYC Coordinator and Information Specialist in the 
Office of International Affairs, deserves special credit for her 
assistance in the planning and coordination of material for this 
issue of Challenge! 
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Supporting Youth 
through Community 
Services 


by Julia L. Higgins 


HUD’s Community Services Branch in its 
Office of Neighborhoods, Voluntary 
Associations and Consumer Protection is 
involved with many Federal, State and local 
programs specifically designed to provide 
services to children. They include: early 
and periodic screening, diagnosis and 
treatment program; boys’ and girls’ 
scouting troops; day care centers; nutritional 
centers; child abuse and neglect programs; 
4-H programs; girls’ clubs; YMCA’s; 
Campfire Girls Clubs; and Big Brother and 
Big Sister programs. HUD’s Community 
Services Branch has also worked with local 
service clubs (the Jaycee’s, Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, Civitan, Optimist, Altruists, 
Soroptimists, Quota, Zonta, etc.) to 
encourage their parent agencies to fund 
needed local programs especially for youth 
in public housing. 


HUD’s Community Services Branch and 
the Office of Early and Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis and Treatment Program (EPSDT) 
which is a part of the Medicaid Program 
(Title XIX) of the Social Security Program 
(HEW) have collaborated to develop a 

**Statement of Understanding’’ between the 
two Departments to encourage Public 
Housing Agencies and other HUD-assisted 
housing and State EPSDT coordinators to 
improve the delivery of health care for 
children in Public Housing. They will also 
focus on other HUD-assisted housing 
programs. The EPSDT Program is a 
preventive health care service available 
(free of charge) to all Medicaid participants 
under the age of 21. 


Of more than 3% million people living in 
public housing, more than 59 percent are 
under age 21. Research studies have shown 
that the incidence of remediable health 
defects is significantly high among this 


Youth centers offering a range of 
programs are one result of interagency 
coordination on all levels. 





TOP — Day care services are provided 
under the Title XX program. 
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BOTTOM — HUD's Community Services 
Branch works with service clubs to 
encourage youth-oriented activities in 
HUD-assisted housing. 
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group. The EPSDT Program represents an 
important health resource for children in 
this setting. 


HUD’s Community Services Branch has 
also developed partnerships with the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Scouts of America in 
order to cosponsor Neighborhood Scouting 
Workshops around the country, involving 
boys and girls from low-income families. 
These workshops will aim to expand 
Scouting programs in public housing and in 
HUD.-assisted housing by creating new 
scouting troops and revitalizing dormant 
ones, thus diminishing crime and vandalism 
in the neighborhood and community. 


Headquarters and field staff of the 
Community Services Branch give technical 
assistance and guidance to public housing 
agencies and their tenant organizations. 
They assist them in developing and 
implementing their programs through the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Tie Youth 
Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 
(YIEPP) is a year-round structured work 
experience to encourage school completion. 
The Youth Employment Training Program 
(YETP) provides a broad range of 
employment and training services designed 
locally and adapted to local needs. Through 
these programs young people can become 
involved in areas such as the summer 
nutrition program and recreation programs 
for children and can also pursue job 
opportunities. 


The Title XX program provides for day care 
centers wherein children can receive safe, 
structured, and supervised care while their 
parents work. Through the help of the 
Community Services Branch and its field 
staff many of these day care centers are 
located on-site within community space in 
housing authorities. Often additional 
programs, such as a Montessori School, are 
connected as an extension of the day care 
center’s program. 


Ms. Higgins is a Community Services 
Specialist in HUD’ s Community Services 
Branch, Wash., D.C. 
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But That’s Where 
the Children Have 
to Live 


Using Urban Social Fabric 
For Children 


by Peggy Wireman, Ph.D. 


This article is from a paper Dr. Wireman 
presented at an international symposium, 
‘*Managing Urban Space in the Interest 

of Children,”’ last June. Dr. Wireman 
was one of two Americans at the 
UNESCO conference held in connection 
with the Man and the Biosphere 
Programme and the International Year of 
the Child. The conference was hosted by 
the Child in the City Programme at the 
University of Toronto. Dr. Wireman, who 
works in the Environmental Planning 
Division, Office of Environmental 
Quality, at HUD Headquarters, has an 
extensive background in neighborhood 
development, citizen participation, 
community organization and social 
planning. 


Children grow up in families. Families 
live in communities. Popular wisdom 
claims that both are dying, if not dead. 
This article considers what families and 
communities are like today and how they 
can be helped to provide better 
environments for children. The family 
and the community may be dead or sick, 
but that’s still where children grow up. 


The Typical Family: 
A Nonexistent Type 


First, what does the American family 
look like? The *‘typical American 
family’’ is a nonexistent type. The image 
often portrayed by the media is a man, his 
wife who is not employed outside the 
home, and children living in a single 
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house on a large lot surrounded by a white 
picket fence. Even without the white 
picket fence, this image is misleading. 
Only one-fifth of American households fit 
that stereotype. Sixty percent of the 
households contain no children under 18 
years old. Eight percent of the households 
are single-parent families, mostly headed 
by women. 


Although most children still grow up with 
their natural parents, in 1977 one-third 
were living in households headed by a 
single parent, living with a stepparent or 
with grandparents. The percentage of 
children living in single parent 
households has doubled since 1960. The 
chance of not living with both natural 
parents in a first marriage increases 
dramatically for black children and for 
those of Spanish origin. For example, in 
1977, 43 percent of black children were 
living with one parent compared to 13 
percent of white children (Glick, 1978).* 


The most predictable effect of growing up 
in a female-headed household, is the 
likelihood of growing up poor. In 1976, 
one-third of the families headed by 
women were living below the officially- 
defined poverty level. The combination 
of low income, housing discrimination 
against females in general and single- 
parent households, especially those on 
welfare, severely limits housing choices. 


The most useful assistance to 
children of single-parents would 

be to provide their mothers more 
money. This could be accomplished 
through: generally broadening job 
opportunities for women; reducing 
racial discrimination since a high 
proportion of black families are 
headed by women; increasing child 
support payments by fathers (most of 
whom do not even pay the full 


*Glick, Paul C., *‘The Future of the 
American Family.’’ Statement before 
the Select Committee on Population. 


U.S. House of Representatives. May 23,1978. 
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amount of court-ordered payments 
regardless of the amount of their own 
income); and creating a national system 
of transfer payments which provides 
sufficient money for decent living 
without stigma. 


Even two-parent households need help 
from their communities in parenting. 
First, one-fifth of American households 
move every year. These moves can take 
families away from relatives or old 
friends who could be counted on to help 
in emergencies. Also, many mothers are 
now employed outside their homes (54 
percent of all married women with 
children, including 20 percent of those 
with preschool children). This increases 
the need for day care and after-school 
support. Traditionally families have 
received support from their neighbors and 
community but many believe this is no 
longer true. 


The Supportive Community: 
Myth or Reality? 


Many Americans, both scholars and lay 
persons, have bemoaned the “‘loss”’ of 
the small town rural community where 
people knew their neighbors and could 
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count on their help with daily problems 
and more serious crises such as 
unemployment or illness. 


For over 100 years sociology was 
dominated by what one scholar has 
dubbed the *‘Community Lost’’ approach 
(Wellman, 1978).* This approach 
claimed that people in cities live alone or 
in nuclear families, isolated and lonely 
and flock to suburbia to escape from the 
alienation of city life. 


In the sixties and seventies scholars and 
neighborhood groups **found”’ 
community within the city. The classic 
description is Herbert Gans’ study of 
working class Italians in Boston’s East 
End (1962). They lived in extended 
families which included constant visiting 
with sisters, brothers, aunts, uncles and 
cousins. Life focused around the 
neighborhood church, bar, and corner 
grocery store. Streets were a place to 
meet friends, gossip, and observe 

each other. 


A third approach to understanding how 
modern communities actually work 
studies the relation between individuals in 
cities by means of social network 
analysis. This technique traces all of the 
relations of an individual to others, both 
those he knows himself, and those he has 
indirect contact with through people he 
knows who know them. The pattern can 
be pictured as a series of concentric 
circles with an individual in the center 
and lines connecting him to persons both 
directly and indirectly. An individual’s 
**network’’ may include many people 

who do not know each other, giving him a 
freedom from gossip and observation 
unknown in a rural village or a close 
ethnic community. Thus, communities 
vary in the extent to which residents live 
in isolation, in close relation with 


*Wellman, Barry, *“The Community 
Question: The Intimate Network of East 
Yorkers.’ American Journal of 
Sociology, 85,5: 1201-1231, 1979. 
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neighbors and friends, or develop 
individual links to others who are not part 
of a common neighborhood ‘‘group.”’ 


Types and Importance of Social 
Networks 


Various types of social networks can 
provide support for families and their 
children including **close-knit,’’ **loose- 
knit,’’ “‘weak ties’’ and *‘intimate 
secondary relationships.’’ ‘“Close-knit 
networks’ are those, first described by 
anthropologist Elizabeth Bott, in which 
relatives, friends, neighbors and 
coworkers all know each other.* They 
can provide various types of help to 
parents and their children and through 
gossip and informal pressure enforce 
community behavior. Living nearby 
seems to be a prerequisite for maintaining 
such networks, at least as a daily support 
system. Thus, if a highway is run through 
a neighborhood in a manner which makes 
it impossible for a five-year-old child to 
walk to her grandmother’s house, 
destroys the local bar or church, or 
dislocates people from the area, the 


‘*close-knit’’ network is destroyed. 


On the other hand, many residents, even 
those living in neighborhoods where 
some people have *‘close-knit”’ 
relationships, do not have or want to be 
part of such a group. They maintain 


‘**loose-knit’’ networks. Since such 


networks do not depend upon frequent 
communication among a number of 
interrelated people, geographic closeness 
may be less important. 


‘Weak ties’” describe those among 


people who do not maintain regular 
relations such as a former classmate seen 
only at class reunions. In some cases, 


**weak ties’’ can be as casual as meeting a 


friend of a friend at a picnic. Such ties, 
however, are important in getting 
*Elizabeth Bott, Family and Social 
Network, Tavistock Publications, 1971. 
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information and access to other people in 
a city. Mark Granovetter showed that 
middle management men found *‘weak 
ties’’ more useful in finding jobs and 
those using them found better jobs than 
those who depended upon more intimate 
friendships or relatives.* 


The logic is simple. The jobs known to 
one’s relatives and friends are often the 
identical jobs one already knows about. 
People whose main relations are with 
people they do not know, are more likely 
to provide new job leads. **Weak ties” 
can Clearly be very important in providing 
access for people in low-income or 
minority neighborhoods to outside 
resources for themselves and their 
children. 


The likelihood of low-income residents of 
a mixed neighborhood knowing higher 
income persons whom they can use to 
locate resources, probably is increased by 
the existence of “intimate secondary 
relationships.’ (A**secondary relationship” 
is a term used to describe relations such as 


*Mark Granovetter, ““The Strength of 
Weak Ties,’ American Journal of 
Sociology, 78, 1360-1880, May 1973. 
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those between storekeeper and customer, 
bureaucrat and citizen. It’s usually 
considered to be the opposite of intimate 
‘*primary’’ relations among friends 
relatives and neighbors.) This author 
developed the term ‘‘intimate secondary 
relationship’’ to describe relationships 
which have some of the characteristics of 
primary relations and some of those of 
secondary relations. 


I observed *‘intimate secondary 
relationships’* among participants on 
voluntary boards of directors in several 
communities. Participants in an **intimate 
secondary relationship’ experience a 
sense of warmth and rapport. They know 
each other’s characteristics enough to 
trust each other or to determine that trust 
is not warranted. They tend, however, not 
to meet socially outside of the setting of 
the *‘intimate secondary relationship,” 
and not to share information about 
family, tastes or personal business. The 
commitment is limited in time. Thus, 
‘intimate secondary relationships”’ 

create an intensity of involvement 
normally characteristic of a more primary 
relation while they are occurring, but with 
very clear limits. They offer a way for 
people to have some intimacy, yet 
maintain some distance. 


For a community, *“intimate secondary 
relationships”*’ can be important in 
providing newcomers a chance to feel at 
home quickly, yet avoid making 
premature commitments to friendships. 
They can provide support for individuals 
during periods of marital strain and give 
women an opportunity to develop new 
skills and supportive relations without 
having an affair or taking a job. They also 
permit meaningful contacts between 
persons of different races, classes or 
socioeconomic differences. They seem to 
develop around the conduct of public 
business in a public place. The public 
place helps to establish the public nature 
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of the role responsibilities involved. It 
avoids the host-guest connotations often 
created when meetings are held in private 
homes. The implications for children are 
that such relations and networks of such 
relations around a community can provide 
access to the external world, as well as 
enable neighbors of different 
backgrounds to plan environments and 
services together to meet the needs of 
their children. 


What to Do? 


So far, this article has pointed out that 
many children live far from grandparents, 
aunts and uncles or even their own 
fathers. Many live in communities which 
are not “‘close-knit’’ supportive ones, and 
many parents have a range of networks 
based outside of the local neighborhood 
which may not be shared at all with their 
children. If this is the status of family and 
community, why pay attention to the 
local neighborhood? There are two 
reasons. First, the local neighborhood is 
the end delivery point for many public 
and private services such as stores, parks, 
churches, schools, police stations, and 
other institutions. Most important, 
neighborhoods are where children live. 
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Most children play most ef their time 
within several blocks of their own home. 
They use whatever services and facilities 
are nearby, regardless of whether they 
really meet children’s needs. 


Parents today have less control over the 
neighborhood environment and 
institutions than in the idealized 


**Community Lost.’’ Major decisions 


affecting income, educational trends, 
food quality, air pollution and health 
practices are likely to be made by national 
bureaucracies. Nevertheless, local groups 
can help focus programs of outside 
institutions to meet children’s needs. 
They can develop and implement 
programs of their own. Through working 
in such groups, individuals develop 
friendships and *‘intimate secondary 
relationships”’ creating a supportive 
network for children throughout the 
community. Some examples of possible 
directions follow. 


Community Design and Neighboring 
Responsibility 


Residents can become actively involved 
in citizen participation and advocacy 
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planning efforts to make their local spaces 
suitable for children’s needs. This, 
however, means more than negotiating 
with city agencies to get child care centers 
and more playgrounds. It means an active 
refocusing by all neighborhood 
institutions on making the environment 


pleasant for children. Stores, for example, 


can hire local teenagers and insure that 
employees treat neighborhood children in 
a friendly manner. 


A different aspect of the same philosophy 
is the need to establish a neighborhood 
norm where adults can and do assume 
responsibility for children in public 
places. This is even more necessary 
where racial and class differences exist. 
In one community, which had basically 
good racial relations, some white women 
were actually being terrorized by black 
six-year-olds! The black parents found it 
insulting that their white neighbors would 
not demand proper behavior from their 
children, they felt it meant that the whites 
assumed black children could not be 
expected to behave as well as white ones. 
Black teenagers, middle class sons of 
lawyers, would hang around the shopping 
center in old blue jeans to *“‘put on’’ white 
customers to see if they would react in 
fear. Often they did, even though the 
banter was similar to that of their own 
children. The racial stereotypes were then 
reinforced on both sides. Occasionally an 
adult would simply tell the teenagers to 
behave, which they did. 


Services and Facilities 


Residents can influence the number and 
type of services and facilities. This 
includes ensuring that the physical 
settings are designed appropriately and 
that staff is responsive to children’s 
needs. One woman, for example, 
complained about a long wait in a hospital 
waiting area where there was nothing for 
her child to do. At the hospital’s request, 
she redesigned the area into a play corner. 


Neighborhood residents should be 
involved in design of neighborhood 
facilities if they are to meet their needs. 
Children themselves have been involved 
successfully in participatory planning for 
parks. Robin Moore developed an 
ecological school yard in Berkeley, Cal., 
with dirt, water and gardens built 
primarily by local residents and their 
children. Some designers are convinced 
that unless the children, including 
teenagers, are involved in park planning, 
the park will not be respected. The same 
principle applies to community gardens. 
When asked about vandalism, one 
gardener in Philadelphia commented that 
they did not have any this year because 
they had given all the bad kids their own 
garden plots. 


Active Attention to Outside Institutions 


Many forces impacting on children’s lives 
cannot be changed at a neighborhood 
level. Neighborhood groups have, 
however, been important in focusing 
national attention on major issues. Inner- 
city banks for example, long have taken 
deposits from inner-city residents and 
reinvested them in the suburbs while 
refusing mortgage money for inner-city 
neighborhoods. National legislation to 
correct this was the direct result of grass- 
roots community organization efforts. 
Recent national attention on the problems 
of battered women arose from coalitions 
of local women’s groups struggling to 
establish shelters for themselves. 


Creative Use of Alternative Resources 


The last section of this paper discussed 
ways community organizations can help 
children. Policymakers need to consider 
carefully three different resources which 
can support children: their family, their 
community, and various social networks, 
as well as numerous local, State and 
national institutions. In some cases, 
assistance from one type of resource can 
substitute for another. Thus, public child 
care can be used when grandparents live 


too far away to babysit. Maternal and 
child nutrition programs can compensate 
for the low wages for women resulting 
from discrimination. In some cases, 
however, strengthening one type of 
resource will not result in increased 
support for the child. For example, in 
helping low-income youth make realistic 
job choices, strengthening their ‘*weak 
ties’’ and networks of **intimate 
secondary relationships’’ may provide 
much better access to opportunities 
outside their neighborhood than would 
strengthening their contacts with kin. 


Thus, policymakers need to utilize 
different approaches geared to different 
family structures, community types and 
network varieties. They can multiply their 
efforts by structuring program delivery in 
a manner which provides support for all 
of these different resources, including a 
variety of types of social networks. 
Examples of such programs are: (a) 
community gardens operated by residents 
of the surrounding blocks, (b) youth jobs 
programs conducted by a community 
group providing weatherization and home 
repairs for the neighborhood elderly, (c) 
cooperatives including grocery stores and 
cooperative housing, (d) service 
exchanges including tutoring, child care, 
tool lending, home repairs, and (e) local 
delivery of a range of services through 
little city halls, community health 
centers, community schools and 
community-designed parks. 





Wireman, Peggy, *‘Intimate Secondary 
Relationships,’ a paper presented at the 
73rd Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, September 4-8, 
1978 in San Francisco, California. 


Wireman, Peggy, **The Functions of 

Intimate Secondary Relationships,” a 
paper presented at the IX Congress of 
Sociology. Uppsala, Sweden, August, 
1978. 
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The Children of Prosperity, by Hugh Gardner. New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1978. 281 pp.$14.95. 


The Children of Prosperity describes the phenomenon of the 
rural commune movement in the United States during the 
1960°s. Who were the children of prosperity? According to the 
author, they were ‘“‘young, white, educated sons and daughters 
of the middle and upper classes,’’ who established and 
populated these communities. The first commune in the U.S. 
was started by the Mennonites in Delaware in i163. Most 
communes have been religious and sectarian, although a few 
have been founded on political beliefs. 


The author describes the primary goals of his book as “first, to 
compile an accurate history of the background and formation 
of rural communal groups established during 1965 — 1970; 
second, to provide a comprehensive descriptive account of 
their social and organizational structure; and third, to follow 
through with a report of subsequent events and assessment of 
each group’s success or failure.” 


The third goal was accomplished by actually living and 
participating in the daily ritual of each of the 13 communes 
described in his book. For each, Gardner gives background 
information such as when started, how started, founders, 
ideology, structure, commitments, failures, successes, etc. 
Each chapter is a complete story and accomplished Gardner's 
first two goals of a history of the formation of rural communes 
and an account of the social and organizational structure of 
each. 


Among the causes given in the book as reasons for rebellion 
among the youth culture are: disillusionment with American 
politics, the Civil Rights Movement, anti-Viet Nam war 
demonstrations, the shooting of Kent State students, and many 
others. These were strong enough to provoke many young 
people to seek a different way of life. 


**The genesis of the commune movement, of course, was the 
postbeatnik bohemian youth culture that developed in the early 
1960's with the proliferation of psychedelic drugs like 
marijuana, peyote, and LSD.’ Gardner describes the rural 
commune phenomenon as *‘born of the convergence of two 
overlapping youth movements of the middle 1960's: the drug- 
based hippie culture and the student-based political movement 
joined in a shared vision of apocalypse.’ 


In studying these communes, Gardner uses the communal 
commitment and research methodology of Dr. Rosabeth Moss 
Kanter, a pioneer researcher in the sociological impact/effect 
of commune life. Survival of commune life depends upon 
three basic commitments: these are continuance, cohesion, and 
control with positive and negative factors. ‘“Commitment,”’ 
Kanter wrote, ““may be defined as a process through which 
individual interests become attached to the carrying out of 
socially organized patterns of behavior which are seen as 
fulfilling those interests, as expressing the nature and needs of 
the person.”’ 


Gardner shows how some communes functioned and survived 
with these commitments, such as the Lama Foundation, near 
Taos, New Mexico, the most successful; and how others did 
not fit into the established pattern, such as Drop City, in 
southern Colorado, but managed to survive, even though 
short-lived. 


One of Gardner's most interesting findings was that 


**communal sharing, supposedly the essence of what 


communes are all about, was not related to survival at all and 
in fact seemed to shorten group life spans. . . Indeed, the only 
truly communistic feature of most modern communes was 
owning or sharing land together. Almost every other form of 
communal sharing was completely voluntary. . . the children 
of prosperity’s need for privacy and personal autonomy 
apparently ran deep. In essence, modern communards were 
always individualists more than communalists.”’ 


The book is clearly written and easy to read. Anyone interested 
in communal life, its structure, functions, behavior, tenets, 

etc. will benefit from this reading. Those parents who lost 
control/communication with their children during this era 
might find some of the answers in this work. 


Ruby L. Gill 


Senior Reference Librarian 
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Declaration of the 
Rights of a Child 


Adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on November 20, 1959 


Whereas the people of the United Nations 
have, in the Charter, reaffirmed their faith 
in fundamental human rights, and in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, 
and have determined to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 


Whereas the United Nations has, in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
proclaimed that everyone is entitled to all 
the rights and freedoms set forth therein, 
without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other 
status, 


Whereas the child, by reason of his 
physical and mental immaturity, needs 
special safeguards and care, including 
appropriate legal protection before as well 
as after birth, 


Whereas the need for such special 
safeguards has been stated in the Geneva 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child of 
1924, and recognized in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and in the 
statutes of specialized agencies and 
international organizations concerned 
with the welfare of children, 


Whereas mankind owes to the child the 
best it has to give, 


Now therefore 


The General Assembly proclaims this 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child to 
the end that he may have a happy 
childhood and enjoy for his own good and 
for the good of society the rights and 
freedoms herein set forth, and calls upon 
parents, upon men and women as 
individuals and upon voluntary 
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organizations, local authorities and 
national governments to recognize and 
strive for the observance of these rights 
by legislative and other measures 
progressively taken in accordance with 
the following principles: 


Principle 1 


The child shall enjoy all the rights set 
forth in this declaration. All children, 
without any exception whatsoever, shall 
be entitled to these rights, without 
distinction or discrimination on account 
of race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other 
status, whether of himself or of his family. 


Principle 2 


The child shall enjoy special protection, 
and shall be given opportunities and 
facilities, by law and by other means, to 
enable him to develop physically, 
mentally, morally, spirtually and socially 
in a healthy and normal manner and in 
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conditions of freedom and dignity. In the 
enactment of laws for this purpose the 
best interests of the child shall be the 
paramount consideration. 


Principle 3 


The child shall be entitled from his birth 
to a name and a nationality. 


Principle 4 


The child shall enjoy the benefits of social 
security. He shall be entitled to grow up 
and develop in health; to this end special 
care and protection shall be provided both 
to him and to his mother, including 
adequate prenatal and post-natal care. 
The child shall have the right to adequate 
nutrition, housing, recreation and medical 
services. 


Principle 5 


The child who is physically, mentally or 
socially handicapped shall be given the 
special treatment, education and care 
required by his particular condition. 


Principle 6 


The child, for the full and harmonious 
development of his personality, needs 
love and understanding. He shall, 
wherever possible, grow up in the care 
and under the responsibility of his 
parents, and in any case in an atmosphere 
of affection and of moral and material 
security; a child of tender years shall not, 
save in exceptional circumstances, be 
separated from his mother. Society and 
the public authorities shall have the duty 
to extend particular care to children 
without a family and those without 
adequate means of support. Payment of 
state and other assistance toward the 
maintenance of children of large families 
is desirable. 


Principle 7 


The child is entitled to receive education, 
which shall be free and compulsory at 
least in the elementary stages. He shall be 
given an education which will promote 
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his general culture, and enable him ona 
basis of equal opportunity to develop his 
abilities, his individual judgment and his 
sense of moral and social responsibility, 
and to become a useful member of 
society. 


The best interests of the child shall be the 
guiding principle of those responsible for 
his education and upbringing; that 
responsibility lies in the first place with 
his parents. 


The child shall have full opportunity for 
play and recreation, which should be 
directed to the same purposes as 
education; society and the public 
authorities shall endeavor to promote the 
enjoyment of this right. 


Principle 8 


The child shall in all circumstances be 
among the first to receive protection and 
relief. 


Principle 9 


The child shall be protected against all 
forms of neglect, cruelty and 
exploitation. He shall not be the subject 
of traffic, in any form. 


The child shall not be admitted to 
employment before an appropriate 
minimum age; he shall in no case be 
caused or permitted to engage in any 
occupation or employment which would 
prejudice his health or education or 
interfere with his physical, mental or 
moral development. 


Principle 10 


The child shall be protected from 
practices which may foster racial, 
religious and any other form of 
discrimination. He shall be brought up in 
a spirit of understanding, tolerance, 
friendship among peoples, peace and 
universal brotherhood and in full 
i consciousness that his energy and talents 
» 7 should be devoted to the service of his 


2 eee fellow men. 
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Lead Based Paint— 
a Hazard to 
Children 


by K. Savage Belt 


The Federal Government’s legislative and 
judicial authority for involvement in lead- 
based paint problems dates back to 1971 
when the Congress passed the Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act. As the 
Congress deliberated on the problem in 
1970 and 1971, the assignnient of the bill 
to Committees in each House of Congress 
reflected two conceptions of the problem. 
In the Senate, the health subcommittee had 
assumed jurisdiction; accordingly, that 
subcommittee sought to mandate actions 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW). In the House of 
Representatives, the housing 
subcommittee assumed jurisdiction, a 
move which favored action by HUD. The 
compromise bill assigned responsibility 
primarily to HEW with an ancillary 
research role for HUD. 


The conceptual split persisted as two 
schools of thought emerged: one was that 
the problem was associated with 
environmental settings in which lead was 
inhaled or ingested (a public health issue); 
the other was that it was linked directly to 
the ingestion of paint chips in the home (an 
issue related to structural characteristics of 
housing units). 


Amendments to the Act in 1973 and 1976 
created HUD’s present regulatory mission 
for that aspect of lead-based paint 
poisoning associated with housing. 


The Department’s current regulatory 
response is laid out in the 1976 
regulations, which address the two 
statutory mandates: prohibition of future 


use of lead-based paint in federally related 
housing and a rollback of the preexisting 
hazards in HUD-associated housing. 


The Consumer Product Safety 
Commission (CPSC) has implemented an 
effective regulatory strategy to prevent 
future use. Effective February 28, 1978, 
paint containing more than .06 percent 
lead was deemed a **Banned Hazardous 
Product’’ by action of the CPSC acting 
under its own authority — not under its 
responsibilities under the Lead-based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act. The rule 
applies to all paint that is sold for use on 
the walls of an apartment or home. Certain 
exceptions are permitted where there does 
not appear to be a major hazard. 


HUD’s second major regulatory 
mandate — the rollback of preexisting 
hazards — touches on 48 individual 
housing and Community Planning and 
Development programs. 


The Danger of Lead-Based Paint 


Many homes may contain lead-based 
paint. The hazard to children presented by 
lead-based paint is a serious problem and 
one related to both the lead content of the 
paint and to poor maintenance of painted 
surfaces. The problem is most prevalent in 
older houses built before 1955. Old, 
peeling, flaking painted surfaces, 
crumbling plaster, cracking wall paper and 
painted accessible chewable surfaces are 
the primary sources causing childhood 
lead poisoning. Lead contained in air, 
dust, soil, household utensils and 
industrial sources also contribute to 
childhood lead poisoning. 


Children | to 6 years old are the main 
victims of lead poisoning. The inner-city 
areas where dilapidated housing prevails 
are the areas of highest risk. But the 
problem is widespread in smaller 
communities and rural areas. Recent data 
revealed that in some localities 50 percent 
of the cases came from outside the 

inner city. 


Lead-based paint presents a problem not 
only when peeling, chipping, and flaking 
conditions exist, but also as a source of 
lead in house dust and garden soil. 


In well maintained homes, lead-based 
paint is a potential source of danger during 
renovation and remodeling. 


Safety Measures 


In renovating older houses safety 
precautions should be taken to prevent 
inhalation of lead fumes. Ventilation is a 
key factor. The area which is being redone 
should be well ventilated and workers 
should wear an approved respirator. 


Pregnant women and women of 
childbearing age should avoid areas in 
which renovation of homes containing 
lead-based paint is going on. 


It is also important to consider the 
occupation of parents and friends. 
Workers in lead-related industries have 
been known to bring home lead-rich dust 
on work clothes, shoes, and hair. Lead 
poisoning in children has been traced to 
this source. 


Lead poisoning is a very serious and 
dangerous disease which can cause 
blindness, learning defects, convulsive 
disorders, cerebral palsy, other handicaps, 
and even death. 


Initially, there may not be any visible 
symptoms; however, later symtoms may 
include: a decrease or loss of appetite; 
increased irritability; slowdown of playful 
activity; occasional vomiting; and 
slowness in development. 


If large amounts of a lead-containing 
material are repeatedly eaten, the child 
may have episodes of drowsiness, stupor 
and increased vomiting. 





Because a primary source of lead 
poisoning is the consumption of chips of 
paint that contain lead, it is very important 
that all paint chips be kept out of the reach 
of children. Other sources of lead 
poisoning such as: ashes and fumes from 
burning lead-painted wood and battery 
casings, automobile emissions, soil 
containing paint flakes around the exterior 
of the house, improperly glazed 
earthenware, etc., should be identified and 
eliminated. 


Emergency Measures 


Hazardous amounts of lead-based paint 
can temporarily be removed on an 
emergency basis by: 

® covering cracked or chewable surfaces 
with contact paper, cloth, canvas, ora 
similar substance to prevent plaster and 
paint chips from failling; 

© sweeping up all plaster chips and paint 
flakes; and 

@ discarding old woodwork. 


Federal law requires that before any 
buildings are purchased, rented, 
rehabilitated or assisted in any manner 
with HUD funds or under any HUD 
program, lead-based paint hazards must be 
identified and eliminated. In addition, all 
federally owned property prior to resale 
for residential use must have the hazard 
removed. 


Ms. Belt is a program specialist in the 
Lead Based Paint Poisoning Prevention 
Program/Regulatory Functions, HUD 
Office of Neighborhoods, Voluntary 
Associations, and Consumer Protection. 
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International Year 
of the Child 1979 
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Report to 
the President Cited 
Priorities of lYC 


In a preliminary report to President Carter 
on plans for the observance of the 
International Year of the Child in this 
country, the U.S. National Commission 
outlined its priorities for 1979 to create a 
national dialogue on: child nurturing; 
health; education; juvenile justice; 
development through recreation, play, 
and the cultural arts; equal opportunity 
and cultural diversity; and the impact of 
media on children. 


According to the report, *‘the 
Commission would function as a catalyst 
in reexamining the needs of children in 
light of the changing economic, social, 
and environmental conditions that affect 
their lives so deeply and influence their 
adulthood. The Commission regards 1979 
as a year of unprecedented opportunity 
for Americans to consider realistically the 
condition of their children and to establish 
new criteria for evaluating and resolving 
the problems and concerns of young 
people today and of the generations to be 
born in years to come.”’ 

In a letter to the President accompanying 
the report, Jean Young, chairperson of 
the Commission, noted that the document 


*‘reflects the hope of the Commission that 


during 1979 we as a nation will reaffirm 
our commitment to children and renew 
our efforts to solve the problems that 
affect them. . . I believe that investing in 
our children is one of the most practical 
actions we as a nation can take. With 
children, an ounce of prevention costs far 
less than a pound of cure.”’ 


Editor’ s Note: 

During this year, housing and planning 
experts sought to increase sensitivity 
among those who influence the built 
environment, to the ways that environment 
affects children and their needs. 





ed 
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This article is reprinted by permission of 
FORUM, a quarterly publication of 
the Council of Europe. 


Town and country planning caters not to 
the child or the family but to the motor- 
car, traffic, and commercial interests. 
Open spaces, playgrounds, and 
architecture designed for family living are 
planning luxuries. Just as the conflicts of 
everyday life can be caused by the 
architectural design of modern housing 
blocks, many social problems 
experienced by children and young 
people are the result of inimical town 
planning. The sharp rise in juvenile 
delinquency and in nervous disorders and 
the increasing numbers of children killed 
or injured in road accidents show 
alarmingly that the town of today no 
longer meets the basic needs of the child. 


Empty Playgrounds 


Since about 1950 the private car has 
become a means of mass transport and 
has fundamentally changed the conditions 
of life in towns large and small — 
beneficially in the case of adults, so it is 
thought, owing to increased mobility, but 
entirely negatively as far as young people 
and children are concerned. 


Without so much as a thought, we adults 
have built unassailable arterial roads, 
occupied curbs and pavements with our 
cars and thus taken away traditional play 
areas. As long as children were able to 
play by the front door, they could be seen 
and called by their parents or neighbors. 
Now they are consigned to far-off, 
artificial playgrounds which they can only 
reach if accompanied by an adult. But 
adults often have no time and such 
playgrounds are frequently empty. 


The town as an ‘‘econopolis”’ has 
allowed the greatest possible space to 
private traffic. At the same time the main 
shopping streets have turned into traffic- 
free pedestrian areas serving commercial 
interests. But there are no open green 
spaces to be found in these areas with 
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trees to climb, hedges to hide behind, or 
streams to play about in. The urban 
environment, like the design of modern 
housing, is hostile to children. 


Cycle Paths 


What is to be done? Children want to be 
active, they need to communicate with 
other children through play, and they 
crave experience and discovery. For that 
they need space. To provide it, buildings 
must be designed with families in mind. 
Mothers should be consulted when it 
comes to designing houses and residential 
areas, so that the needs of children can be 
taken into account. 


Respect for children in town and traffic 
planning mean that traffic will be routed 
around residential areas. Within them, 
traffic will be reduced and slowed down; 
play streets will be introduced. Open 
spaces must be created for children — and 
used — in front of housing, where they are 
needed. Children must be free to play on 
the side expanses of grass, suitably 
landscaped, which modern architects lay 
out between new blocks of housing. 


Nowadays every town has a general 
traffic plan. They must be extended to 
include a comprehensive network of cycle 
paths, linking housing areas with schools, 
swimming pools, and youth centers. 


Nature Islands 


At the same time towns can be made more 
suitable for children in a variety of ways: 
making over school playgrounds and 
areas in parks and decorative gardens for 
play, but not ‘‘canalising’’ every stream 
and leaving certain areas unplanned as 

**nature islands.’ Planning for children 
means providing them with an open, safe 
and ‘‘interesting’’ environment, and 
preserving for them a natura! domain in 
which to develop their personalities 
within the town. 


Mr. Mudrich is an Administrator with the 
Council of Europe, 67006 Strasbourg 
Cedex, France. 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH (Acqu. No. 895) 
Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio 

National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Ralph and Mary Booth Collection 
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The Child through 
the Ages 


by Marie-France Morel 


Photos courtesy of the National 
Gallery of Art 


This article is reprinted by permission of 
Forum, a quarterly publication of the 
Council of Europe. 


Society’s attitude towards children has 
changed over the centuries. It was 
barbaric in the classical world and is over- 
solicitous today. Yet the environment in 
which children grow up nowadays may be 
a poorer one than in the past. 


No society can survive without 
procreation, but not all societies are 
equally welcoming to children. In 
Ancient Greece and Rome, for instance, 
birth did not confer legal existence on a 
child: it had first to be recognized by its 
father and by the city or state. If not, it 
would be killed or abandoned, for 
infanticide and exposure of newborn 
infants were not crimes. These practices 
did however begin to decline from the end 
of the Roman Empire onwards, when 
society set greater value on children and 
the family. Christianity helped that 
development on its way by stressing the 
necessary respect for all the fruits of 
procreation and the obligation on 
believers to increase and multiply. 


Christian Ambivalence 


The early church mistrusted all the works 
of the flesh, and since a child was a 
product of the flesh, it was readily 
equated with sin. As Saint Augustine put 
it: “‘I was conceived in iniquity. . . it was 
in sin that my mother bore me. . . when 
then, Lord, where and when was I 
innocent?’’ This Augustinian thinking 
lived on in the seventeenth century 
church, witness the French Cardinal 
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MADONNA AND CHILD WITH THE INFANT SAINT JOHN (Acqu. No. 416) 


Sodoma 
National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Samuel H. Kress Collection 


Berulle: *‘Infancy is the vilest and most 
abject condition of human nature next to 
death.’’ From the moment of birth, 
therefore, all the evil instincts that draw 
the child towards the animal side of his 
nature or the devil must be corrected and 
combated. Bringing up a child is a quite 
thankless task, always akin to the training 
of an animal. 


Yet from the fifteenth century onwards 
some churchmen like Gerson, or 
pedagogues like Erasmus, were 
developing a far more positive conception 
of the child. In keeping with the new- 
found devotion to the infant Jesus, they 


emphasized that the purity and innocence 
of childhood must be protected from the 
corruption of the adult world: Charles 
Demis in Lyon and Jean-Baptiste de la 
Salle in Reims set up “‘little schools”’ to 
teach them reading and writing, but above 
all, to isolate them for the sake of their 
moral and religious education. 
Throughout the age of classicism 
society’s attitudes toward young children 
were influenced by the ambivalence of 
the Christian view: Is the child angel or 
devil? Must its education be a process of 
fulfillment or of training? 
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‘DIANE DE POITIERS” (detail) (Acqu. No. 1370) 
Francois Clouse 
National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Samuel H. Kress Collection 
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EDWARD VI AS A CHILD (Acqu. No. 64) 
Hans Holbein the Younger 

National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Andrew W. Mellon Collection 


Constant Familiarity 


During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the conditions of survival were 
very harsh: an average of five children 
were born to each family, only two of 
whom would reach adulthood. So a lot of 
children had to be produced simply in 
order to renew the generations. 
Contraception was little practiced, except 
indirectly by deferring marriageable age 
(25 years for women, 27 years for men, 
on average) and through premature 
termination of marriage on the death of 
one of the spouses. 


Girls and boys alike were generally much 
valued. Among the well-to-do, the child 
was above all essential to the continuance 
of the lineage: he would bear and 
perpetuate the family name and, if 
possible, swell the family fortune. But 
there was little consideration for the new- 
born infant. From the moment of birth he 
was handed over to a nurse so as not to 
inconvenience either the mother or the 
household. No attention was paid to him 
until he had some prospect of survival 
beyond the fatal hurdle of early years. 
Among the lower classes, numerous 
children were a blessing when times were 
hard, for they were an invaluable help in 
the fields or at the workbench. Later, they 
would be the sole crutch on which their 
parents could lean in their old age. 


In everyday life, despite the 
recommendations of moralists and 
pedagogues, children were a constant part 
of the adult world: in pictures showing 
street scenes, tavern scenes and 
festivities, painters invariably depicted 
children, often very young ones, sharing 
the same food, entertainment, 
conversation and frequently the same bed 
with their elders. At that time families 
were very extensive, and blood relations 
lived together under one roof without any 
privacy. This was the reflection of a 
general mentality, not merely the result of 
economic necessity. Even among the 
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OPLEY FAMILY (Acqu. No. 1650) 
John Singleton Copley 


National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Andrew Mellon Fund 
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great families, palaces and mansions were 
designed as an arrangement of rooms 
without specialized functions, leading off 
each other and implying constant 
familiarity between adults and children, 
domestic servants, and close relatives. 
The child grew up fast, and was schooled 
in all the practical realities of life in a 
world that was never made for him. 


He was regarded as an incomplete adult 
whose growth must be forced in the right 
direction. His small body was being 
moulded all the time: at birth his head was 
massaged by the midwife, and his arms 
and legs were swatched in stiff wraps **in 
order to impart to his small body that 
straight figure which is most proper and 
seemly for a man, for without it he would 
perhaps walk on all fours as do the 
majority of other beasts.’’ Yet children 
were objects of affection at this time, 
albeit more as amusing pets than as real 
persons. Madame de Sevigné, making a 
fuss over her granddaughter, offers a good 
example: *‘Her complexion, her neck and 
her little body are admirable. She does a 
thousand little things, she talks, she 
caresses, she crosses herself, she begs 
pardon, she curtseys, she kisses your 
hand, she shrugs her shoulders, she 
dances, she flatters, she chucks your chin; 
indeed she is a pretty little thing in every 
way.” 

New Sensitivity 


As Philippe Aries has demonstrated very 
well in L’ enfant et la vie familiale sous 
l’Ancien Regime (Paris 1960 and 1973), 
feelings towards children changed during 
the 18th century among the cultivated 
middle classes and the aristocracy. The 
child was loved more for his own sake, 
within a more closely knit family centered 
on the two parents. He had a special and 
continuous relationship of affection with 
his mother (who in many cases suckled 
him herself instead of employing a wet- 
nurse), and often with his father too. 
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THE BOATING PARTY (Acqu. No. 1759) 
Mary Cassatt 

National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Chester Dale Collection 


A GIRL WITH A BROOM (Acqu. No. 74) 
Rembrandt van Ryn 

National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Andrew W. Mellon Collection 
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Parents now wanted to live with their 
children, to watch them grow up and 
educate them away from the familiarity of 
the servants. They considered each of 
them as a unique being with its own 
potential. Here is a great lady, Madame 
d’Epinay, talking about her two children 
in about 1750: *‘My daughter is but three 
years old, but she is possessed of singular 
intelligence for her age. . . | have my 
children with me almost every morning. 
My son will, I think, have a great mind; 
he is a very ready learner. I teach him to 
read, I show him the notes on the 
harpsichord, and I further try to excite his 
curiosity to make him ask me questions. ”’ 


This change of mentality was 
accompanied by a slight decrease in 
infant mortality. The newborn infant now 
had a little more chance of surviving. At 
the same time, more and more couples 
deliberately had fewer offspring. This 
decision not to procreate was not entirely 
negative: in fact it was bound up with the 
new sensitivity. It was because the child 
had become more valued that families did 
not want too many; thus, each child could 
be assured a good start in life. 


Field and Factory 


Among the working classes, however, the 
old family structures and attitudes of 
mind lasted longer. In the cities, many 
children were still being sent to wet- 
nurses in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
while large numbers were still being 
abandoned in hospitals (7,676 children 
were abandoned in Paris in 1772). From 
their tenderest years they constituted a 
labor force which their parents were able 
to exploit. With the Industrial Revolution 
and the widespread employment of 
women outside the home, child work 
became more economic and more 
intensive. They were often brought to the 
factory in their cradles rather than left 
unattended at home. Once their 


movements attained some measure of 
precision, they were used in jobs where 
their small size was an asset — tying 
broken threads underneath looms or, 
worse still, pushing coal carts along the 
most cramped mine galleries. Despite the 
French Act of 1841 limiting their hours 
somewhat (eight hours for eight to 
twelve-year-olds, twelve hours for twelve 
to sixteen-year-olds), work remained the 
rule for poor children throughout the 19th 
century, for the pittance they earned was 
vital to the family. Ultimately, however, 
it was brought to an end by increasing 
school attendance as children gradually 
moved away from the fields and factories 
and into the schools. At the same time, at 
the end of the 19th century, Pasteur’s 
discoveries and advances in medicine and 
hygiene caused a considerable drop in 
infant mortality. Each child born now had 
a good chance of reaching adulthood. 


Today's children appear to be better 
protected against disease, ill-treatment 
and the harshness of the adult world than 
used to be the case. But they are often 
over-protected, under continual 
supervision by specialists checking their 
health, educational progress, and 
behavior. Today’s child, soon a fully- 
fledged person in the eyes of 
psychoanalysis, is often a solitary being. 
It may well be that the family of 
yesteryear, more open towards the village 
or the district in which it lived and in 
which the child was involved in the adult 
world, was sometimes a more enriching 
environment than our present-day family, 
which has become an almost exclusive 
milieu for learning and conflict. 


Madame Morel is senior lecturer, Ecole 
Normale Superieure, Fontenay-aux- 
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On Children 


And a woman who held a babe against her 
bosom said, Speak to us of Children. 


And he said: 
Your children are not your children. 


They are the sons and daughters of Life’s 
longing for itself. 


They come through you but not from you, 
And though they are with you, yet they 
belong not to you. 


You may give them your love but not your 
thoughts. 


For they have their own thoughts. 


You may house their bodies but not their 
souls, 


For their souls dwell in the house of 
tomorrow, which you cannot visit, not 
even in your dreams. 


You may strive to be like them, but seek 
not to make them like you. 


For life goes not backward nor tarries with 
yesterday. 


You are the bows from which your 
children as living arrows are sent forth. 


The archer sees the mark upon the path of 
the infinite, and He bends you with His 
might that His arrows may go swift and 
far. 


Let your bending in the archer’s hand be 
for gladness; 


For even as He loves the arrow that flies, 
Ne) 

He loves also the bow that is stable. 

The Prophet 

Kahlil Gibran 

(copyright 1923) 
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Children and 
Families — 

the Latest Victims of 
Exclusionary Land 
Use Practices 


by Rita Calvan 


This article appears in Volume 5 of the 
Urban Land Institute’s Management and 
Control of Growth Series. 


The noise in this room was perfectly 
tumultous, for there were more children 
there than Scrooge in his agitated state of 
mind could count; and unlike the 
celebrated herd in the poem, they were 
not forty children conducting themselves 
like one but every child was conducting 
itself like forty. The consequences were 
uproarious beyond belief, but no one 
seemed to care,. . . 

Charles Dickens, A Christmas Carol 


Unlike the gathering that Ebenezer 
Scrooge viewed as he traveled with the 
Ghost of Christmas Past, many, if not 
most people would regard 40 children 
each behaving itself like 40 as something 
to care about. It is perhaps understandable 
that we should not frequently want to be 
part of such a scene. Less easy to 
comprehend, however, is a growing 
attitude on the part of many Americans 
that all children are intolerable, so much 
so that families with children should not 
be allowed to live among those who have 
chosen to remain childless or with those 
whose child-rearing days are either past 
or yet to come. 


As more and more couples are choosing 
not to have children or at least to postpone 
starting families until well beyond the 
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traditional age, and as the number of 
older Americans grows due to scientific 
and medical advancements that increase 
longevity, families with young children 
find themselves more and more in the 
minority. ! Today many such families 
have become victims of exclusionary land 
use practices that are not unlike those 
which have also kept racial and ethnic 
minorities and the poor out of homes, 
neighborhoods and even entire 
communities. 


This article (only the first half appears in 
this issue) explores the social implications 
of this ‘‘anti-child’’ attitude and examines 
the remedies that various levels of 
government may employ in dealing with 
the problems it creates. From the outset it 
should be clear that the subject is 
presented from the point of view of one 
who believes that healthy, vital 
communities are those that are open to 
and respond to the needs of a variety of 
people, economic classes and household 
structures. 


Definition and significance of the 
problem 


Discrimination against children and 
families in housing may take several 
forms. Writing in the April 1978 edition 
of the Journal of Family Law, Dennis 
Shaw attempted to categorize these as 
follows:* 
® private rental discrimination, where the 
plaintiff — the victim of discrimination - 
is seeking affirmative relief; 
® restrictive covenants, where the State 
is called upon to enforce compliance; 
@ governmental discrimination, which 
may occur (a) indirectly as a result of 
efforts to limit educational expenses for a 


community, or (b) when actions are taken 
to provide special housing for the elderly. 


Shaw concluded that the first of these 
categories is the one that presents the 
greatest problem to families with children 
and that it “‘remains the area where such 
discrimination is creating the greatest 
legal impact.’’ Indeed, it appears that 
groups and individuals who are 
organizing campaigns in many parts of 
the country to fight this form of 
discrimination are concentrating their 
efforts on the private rental market. 


Private rental discrimination occurs when 
families with children are denied 
admission to housing; when families are 
evicted following the birth of a child or 
after the management adopts a new, no- 
children policy; where children of certain 
ages and/or sex are allowed and others 
excluded; or where families are assessed 
higher rents to cover the damage children 
are assumed to inflict on dwellings. 


While this article focuses on 
discrimination against families with 
children, it is worth noting that other age 
groups have been known to experience 
age-based housing discrimination. 
Landlords may sometimes refuse to rent 
to young adults because they consider 
people in that age bracket to be 
irresponsible. They may avoid renting to 
elderly persons who are believed to create 
a greater risk of accidents and lawsuits. 
Awareness that such arbitrary factors for 
selecting tenants do exist may instill in us 
all a certain humility. Given the right 
circumstances, anyone could become a 
helpless victim of discrimination. 


There do not appear to be any 
comprehensive data available to show the 
extent to which child discrimination in 
housing is or is not a nationwide 
phenomenon. In California, where a 
growing campaign against child 


discrimination seems to be fueled by a 
severe rental housing shortage, it is 
estimated that children are prohibited in 
some 70 percent of all rental housing 
units in the State. Recent surveys in 
Atlanta, Georgia and Dallas, Texas have 
shown significant numbers of apartments 
excluding children in those cities and 
their suburbs. 


The data from these latter two studies 
tend to confirm the suspicion of many that 
child discrimination is contributing to 
further racial impaction. Noting that the 
Dallas Independent School District has 
claimed that this form of discrimination is 
affecting the natural racial mix of its 
enrollment, the Dallas study states, “‘One 
might surmise on the basis of the data that 
discrimination against children may have 
some relationship to racial 
discrimination. It may be an attempt to 
stem the flow of the black population into 
areas of the city which until the 1970's 
had a very limited number of black 
residents who lived in well defined 
areas.” 


Those active in the drive to eliminate 
child discrimination in housing in 
California have pointed out that children 
are present in almost all black and 
Hispanic households living in inadequate 
shelter. Thus, ‘‘no-child’’ policies are 
seen as creating ‘‘an entirely legal means 
of subverting the goals and purposes of 
the civil rights and fair housing laws, 
contributing to the enforcement of all- 
black and all-white communities.”’ 
Furthermore, child discrimination may 
create special problems for female- 
headed households. One quarter of all 
households in Dallas are now headed by 
women. Since their earnings are more 
often than not lower than those of their 
mate counterparts, and they more 
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frequently assume custody of the children 
following separation and divorce, women 
bear a special burden when faced with a 
rental market that bars children in many 
areas. It would be difficult to predict what 
will be the outcome of future legal action 
that is centered on charges of an effect of 
racial and sexual discrimination resulting 
from ‘‘adults only’’ housing policies. 


The social impact of the anti-child 
attitude is much broader than issues of 
whether it places special hardships on 
women or leads to further ghettoization of 
minorities and the poor. Children, already 
forced to cope with a rapidly-changing 
society in which values and morals are 
undergoing a dramatic transformation, do 
not benefit from feeling unwanted. Even 
the most stable family may feel shaken by 
the practice of exclusion. In looking at the 
problem of child discrimination, we must 
not forget that such a practice can have a 
serious impact on family stability and a 
deep psychological effect on children. 


The members of society must accept the 
fact that we are, to one degree or another, 
interdependent. As Susan Jacoby has so 
aptly put it, “‘Even if one is impervious io 
the pleasures of associating with the 
younger generation, there are plenty of 
selfish economic reasons for concern over 
the fate of children.’’? Ms. Jacoby goes 
on to explain how Social Security benefits 
are financed out of current revenues and 
how we are dependent on future 
generations of workers — today’s 
children — for the benefits we may one 
day enjoy. 


Those who would choose not to live 
among children assert that they have 
rights to peace and quiet and object to 
tripping over tricycles in hallways. 
Landlords and apartment owners claim 


that children are destructive and require 
upkeep and amenities that are less 
extensive when buildings and grounds are 
restricted to the use of adults. Suffice it to 
say that there is considerable question as 
to whether such rights to peace and quiet 
and the freedom to turn the highest profit 
exist when the result is exclusion of 
families from shelter. 


Clearly, housing shortages and housing 
cost inflation play a role in the debate 
over no-children policies. There was a 
time in the not-too-distant past when 
young families of at least moderate means 
could look to homeownership as a way of 
moving up from rental housing and 
acquiring some financial capital. Inflation 
has brought a new era to a country that 
once took great pride in being called a 
nation of homeowners. In 1977, it was 
estimated that some 60 percent of 
American families could not, on the basis 
of income alone, afford to buy the 
median-priced new home.* 


At a time when the rental vacancy rate 
nationally is at about five percent, 
landlords are enjoying a seller’s market. 
Officials of the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
recently pointed out to the National 
Housing Conference that more than half 
of all new multifamily housing units 
presently under construction are federally 
subsidized. The Secretary of the 
Department cailed special attention to the 
need for the private sector to deal with 
this problem by building more 
multifamily housing. 


The extent to which we allow people to 
indulge in exclusionary land use practices 
is controlled not only by changing 
perceptions of what is right and just, but 
also by the basic economic laws of supply 
and demand. Today a number of 
communities and States are taking a fresh 
look at the problem of child 


discrimination in housing and are tackling 
the issue through a variety of approaches. 
Subsequent issues of Challenge! will 
carry discussion on what is being done 
and what can be done to assure that 
families and children are not denied 
shelter because of exclusionary attitudes 
and practices. 


1. Between 1960 and 1978 the total 
number of U.S. households increased 
from 52.8 million to 76.0 million, while 
the number of families with children 
increased only from 25.7 million to 30.2 
million. As a result, families with 
children declined as a proportion of all 
U.S. households from 48.7 percent to 
39.8 percent. (Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20). 


2. Dennis Shaw, **Housing 4 
Discrimination Against Children: The 
Legal Status of a Growing Social 
Problem,’’ 16 Journal of Family Law 559 
(1978). 


3. Susan Jacoby, “‘Hers,’” The New York 
Times, Feb. 2, 1978, p. C2. 


4. Bernard J. Frieden and Arthur P. 
Solomon. The Nation’s Housing: 1975 to 
1985. Cambridge, Mass: Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University, 1977. 


Ms. Calvan is a Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of HUD. 





Lines and Numbers 


Some Characteristics of the Poverty Population 


The most recent Census Bureau report on the impact of poverty 
in the United States reveals very little change in that situation in 
1977. The numerical decrease between 1976 and 1977 was 
255,000 persons compared to a 902,000-person decline between 
1975 and 1976. The poverty level for a nonfarm family of four 
persons was $6,191 in 1977, up 6.5 percent from the 1976 
figure of $5,815. 


About 16.4 million whites and 7.7 million blacks had incomes 
below the poverty level in 1977, about the same as in the 
previous year. The number of poor persons of Spanish origin 
also had no significant change. However, the poverty rate in 
1977 for whites (9 percent) was considerably lower than the rate 
for blacks and persons of Spanish origin (31 and 22 percent, 
respectively). 


There were 3.2 million elderly persons (65 years and over) 
below the poverty level in 1977. The poverty rate for the aged 
was 14 percent, compared to | 1 percent for persons under 65 
years. 


In 1977, 14.9 million poor persons lived in metropolitan areas. 
Of these persons, 62 percent lived in central cities, the 
remainder in the suburbs outside central cities. 


There were 5.2 million unrelated individuals (persons living 
alone or with nonrelatives) below the poverty level in 1977, not 
significantly different from the previous year’s estimate. 





Persons, Families, and Unrelated Individuals Below the Poverty Level: 1976 and 1977 (Numbers in thousands) 





Selected Characteristics 


Below Poverty Level 
1977 1976 1977 


Poverty Rate 





All Persons 


White 
Black 
Spanish Origin ! 


Under 65 Years 
65 Years and Over 


Related Children Under 18 Years 
Related Children 5 to 17 Years 


North and West 
South 


Inside Metropolitan Areas 

Inside Central Cities 

Outside Central Cities 

Outside Metropolitan Areas 

All Families 

Husband-Wife 

Male Householder, no Wife Present 
Female Householder, no Husband Present 
All Unrelated Individuals 

Male 


Female 
| Persons of Spanish Origin may be of any Race 


Source: Characteristics of the Population Below the Poverty Level: 
1977 — Bureau of the Census. 
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